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THE AIMS AND METHODS OF INTRODUCTION COURSES 
A QUESTIONNAIRE 

IN this age, when nearly every discipline has achieved its own par- 
ticular pedagogy and has become self-conscious and, in a meas- 
ure, revised in terms of educational method, philosophy has almost 
escaped. "Whether it is because philosophy is not among the high 
school disciplines, or because it is not popular enough, or because its 
canons are regarded as all its own and mysteriously apart, it is at 
any rate true that the pedagogical series yet lacks a* "How to Study 
and Teach Philosophy" to match the history and mathematics 
methodologies. 

It may be that it will do philosophy no earthly good to come to 
pedagogical self -consciousness ; but there is only one way to find out 
— unless one has a truly shameless aprioristic conscience. And it is 
with philosophy as it is with most other subjects: the more elemen- 
tary courses present the most harassing problems and are worthy 
of first attention. Of these elementary courses, the one that most 
obtrudes itself, because of its frankly experimental character, is the 
course whose purpose is avowedly and exclusively introductory. 
Whether a special course of this sort should be given at all is still 
a mooted question; and that the aims and methods of such a course 
are still highly problematical is evidenced by the increasing number of 
text-books for such courses, each one written largely under the im- 
pression that the others are unsatisfactory. Here, at least, is a prob- 
lem upon which educational method must have its say : it is enlight- 
ened pedagogy alone that is to decide whether such a course should 
be given and what shall be the method of its presentation. Such 
philosophic pedagogy will be the product mainly of the reflective ex- 
perience of numbers of teachers. It is important that we know just 
what that experience is. 

Last year the Western Philosophical Association at its spring 
meeting devoted a special session to the consideration of the aims and 
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methods of introduction courses in philosophy. 1 Unusual interest 
was aroused in the problems raised, and it was unanimously decided 
to pursue the subject further through an investigation which would 
aim to enlist the active cooperation of a considerable number of 
teachers of philosophy in representative colleges and universities of 
this country. For this investigation a committee was appointed. 2 
A questionnaire was prepared, through which it was hoped to ob- 
tain light with regard to the prevalence of courses specifically intro- 
ductory, their precise aims, and their methods, both formal and con- 
tentual ; besides which any other suggestions concerning the pedagogy 
of introduction courses were invited. 

The results of this investigation proved to be thoroughly worth 
while. Replies were received from most of the leading colleges and 
universities — from thirty-five institutions in all, twelve of which 
were state universities. As a rule, the questions were answered in 
careful detail; and suggestions beyond the answers to specific ques- 
tions were often appended. The committee concluded its work with 
a brief report to the Association at its meeting last December. Since 
then, however, those who had been members of this committee agreed 
that it might be profitable for some one to go over the replies care- 
fully, with a view to a digest which might be of essential interest to 
teachers of philosophy in general. This task was handed over to the 
writer, who herewith presents the results of his review, together with 
such comments as have seemed to him worth while. 

I. Prevalence of Courses in the Introduction to Philosophy 

More than two thirds of the departments represented in the re- 
plies offer a special course in the introduction to philosophy. The 
omission of the course is not restricted to the smaller colleges; thus, 
one is led to conclude that its omission is not merely a matter of 
economy, but of principle. For instance, no course under this specific 
title is offered at Harvard, Yale, Minnesota, California, or Stanford. 
Five of the departments that omit the course express themselves as 
doubtful concerning the advisability of offering it. Two departments 
have discontinued the course, one because it seemed the least im- 
portant in a crowded curriculum, and one because it had not proved 
a successful method. A member of this latter department writes: 
"It is not and in my judgment never can be a satisfactory method 
of introducing a student to the subject. ' ' 

1 See ' ' The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion," reported by Bernard C. Ewer, in this Journal, Vol. VII., pp. 426-428. 

2 This committee consisted of Messrs. Bernard C. Ewer, Edgar L. Hinman, 

and the writer. 
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Of course all the institutions represented have introductory- 
courses of some kind. For instance, the chairman of the division of 
philosophy in one of our most important universities writes that the 
division offers no single course in the introduction to philosophy, and 
that it virtually accepts the principle that it is better to provide dif- 
ferent methods of approach that may suit men with different inter- 
ests and equipment. The usual elementary courses serve this pur- 
pose. 

The important facts to note are that less than one third of the 
departments represented do not offer a special course in the intro- 
duction to philosophy ; that the majority of those that fail to offer it 
express no conviction against it ; that of the few that do, only one has 
tried it ; and that nearly all those that omit it make attempts to intro- 
duce the student in some other specific and systematic way, a sum- 
mary account of which will be given later under a discussion of 
methods. 

II. The Aim of a Course in the Introduction to Philosophy 
The answers reveal three main aims : first, the introduction of the 
student to philosophic thinking of his own; second, to the problems 
of philosophy; third, to the historic systems. A small number 
(eight) think the three aims equally fundamental. Two of these 
think that the order of the fulfilling of these aims should be three, 
two, one, in the above enumeration. Pew are willing to omit any 
one of these aims, and these few omit the introduction to historic 
systems, save, in some cases, as a means. Only one makes this latter 
aim primary. Among the rest, opinion is about evenly divided be- 
tween the first and second aims as fundamental, with a slight tend- 
ency to emphasize philosophic thinking of the student's own. To 
quote a particularly thoughtful reply from a department in one of 
our best New England colleges: "I feel strongly that the courses 
should aim above all else to make thinkers out of the men, to make 
them men able and anxious to think their way through knotty prob- 
lems, and to give them a desire to get at the truth and an open- 
mindedness towards any evidence bearing on the problems, and if 
they get these things, it is a matter of secondary importance what 
they know of philosophy (i. e., how much) — for time will remedy 
that lack of quantity — and also what philosophy they believe; for 
success in attaining the results just mentioned as desirable will 
guarantee the quality of their product. ' ' 

Of those who emphasize the aim as the introducing of the stu- 
dent to the problems of philosophy, a number lay stress upon the 
problems "as they present themselves to thinkers to-day" or "in re- 
lation to present-day attitudes and tendencies." 
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One reply adds an aim not named above : the preparation of the 
student to enter into the spirit of the great literatures. 

III. The Preferable Method for Introducing Students to 

Philosophy 

There are six chief methods suggested, which will be discussed 
in the order of their preference. 

1. Through the History of Philosophy. — A majority (twenty- 
four) name the history of philosophy as an indispensable part of the 
means whereby the student shall be introduced to philosophy, and all 
but three of these emphasize it as of chief importance. Thirteen of 
the twenty-four consider the history of philosophy an all-sufficient 
method, the rest preferring to supplement it in various ways, the way 
most frequently mentioned being the discussion of the special philo- 
sophical problems for their own sakes — especially the problems of 
the present day, which saves the student from a sense of remoteness 
and, in some degree, meets the objection of one who writes that he 
does not prefer the history of philosophy as a method because "it is 
too likely to detach the student from the problems of present-day 
civilization. ' ' 

Some of the departments that prefer the historical method are 
among those that were recorded above as having no special course 
in the introduction to philosophy. A member of a department of 
this sort, with definite objections to a special introduction course, 
strongly defends the historical method thus: "Assuming that the 
proper introductory course is the historical one, it should teach the 
student to do some philosophical thinking on his own account, and 
to get possession of himself through familiarizing himself with the 
fundamental categories of thought as these have emerged in the 
course of the development of philosophy. I am firmly convinced, as 
the result of my own experience, that no other way of approach can 
equal the historical in accomplishing these purposes. The aim is of 
course never simply to present views that others have held at a cer- 
tain time, but always to awaken and stimulate the student's own 
powers of reflection by helping him to live through the historical 
movement. Any independent introduction is sure to be partial and 
one-sided. It is not possible entirely to escape from this danger 
even by means of the historical course, but at least the student has a 
better opportunity to get a first-hand acquaintance with the different 
points of view which have together contributed to bring philosophy 
to its present stage." 

Some replies emphasize the fact that the vast majority of stu- 
dents come to the study of philosophy with no realization of its prob- 
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lems. These problems have to be made real, and the history of their 
actual rise is indispensable for this purpose. That the history may 
genuinely accomplish this result, it is suggested that the main aim 
should be to present the more fundamental advances made toward 
a theory of the world and life in such a way that they seem progres- 
sive answers or approximations, rather than mere speculations. One, 
who has made a signal success of the historical mode of introduction, 
advises that it is an excellent principle to lay down at the beginning 
of such a course that the views represented by the historical philos- 
ophers were absolutely convincing to those who held them, and that 
until one is able to feel the plausibility of the doctrines presented, he 
is in no position to criticize them. "All this means of course that the 
older philosophies live on in contemporaneous thinking, and that no 
view, however crude, fails to find its counterpart in the thinking of 
each one who is undertaking to get possession of himself. ' ' 

It is almost the unanimous opinion of those who favor the histor- 
ical method that generous use should be made of the sources : in this 
connection, the texts of Descartes, Locke, and Berkeley are most 
frequently mentioned as of special value to the beginner. 

The few who advance reasons against the historical method agree 
in insisting that the history of philosophy should follow and not pre- 
cede a somewhat systematic treatment of the problems of philosophy. 
It is objected that unless this is done the student is "too raw" to 
grasp the significance of the history, which, at any rate, is more val- 
uable to him after he has come face to face with some of the problems 
for himself. 

This leads us to a consideration of the method next in favor. 

2. Through the Problems of Philosophy Considered in Them- 
selves. — While only six consider the discussion of the problems of 
philosophy an all-sufficient introduction, it is most frequently men- 
tioned as auxiliary to other methods, especially the historical. One, 
who favors the historical method for the less mature, is convinced that 
to those who are equal to it, it proves more stimulating than the his- 
torical courses. There is a general insistence that the problems shall 
be presented in connection with present-day issues and solutions, and 
that they should first emerge through a Socratic questioning of the 
student's own attitudes toward life. 3 As a typical reply puts it: 
"Introduce the student to philosophy through his stock on hand. 
Begin where the students are and grow into philosophy with them. 
Drag the problems out of them ; they are already infected. ' ' 

3. Through Science: Its Generalizations and Presuppositions: — 
No one considers this, taken by itself, a good mode of approach for 

' See article on ' ' Hegel 's Conception of an Introduction to Philosophy, ' ' by 
J. "W. Hudson, in this Journal, Vol. VI., pp. 345 ff. 
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the average class, although some think it commendable for students 
with specifically scientific preparation. Nevertheless, as many as 
twelve deem it a valuable auxiliary method. The advantages most 
stressed include that of enabling the teacher to show the inevitable- 
ness of the philosophic task and at the same time to distinguish this 
task in aim and method from that of the sciences. Another merit of 
the approach through an examination of the presuppositions of sci- 
ence is felt to be the opening of an attractive and easy way to the 
problems of epistemology. 

The objections to this method are more outspoken and specific 
than to any of the others discussed. They group themselves into 
four main criticisms. First, it is alleged that students are not at the 
outset interested in the presuppositions of science; second, their 
knowledge of the sciences is too limited, except in isolated cases : for 
the special student in the sciences, who would be qualified, rarely 
cares anything about philosophy; third, the problems aroused by 
science soon suffer from abstractness ; fourth, to quote the reply of a 
noted psychologist and authority on the mind of the youth, "This is 
the very worst method, for it brings precocity and conceit. ' ' 

4. Through Literature. — "While only one reply mentions as a 
purpose the introduction of the student to the great literatures, a 
little over a third lay some stress upon it as a valuable means among 
others, especially if used judiciously and discriminatingly. Its specific 
use, according to several, is to relate the history of philosophy to the 
total life of a people ; according to others, its value is in furnishing 
material and food for thought along the line of special problems 
under discussion. One reply mentions as being of worth for intro- 
ductory purposes a course on philosophical ideas in the English liter- 
ature of the nineteenth century, starting with Pope for a back- 
ground. This reply adds that the vast advantage is that the topics 
mean something to the student at once; moreover, they furnish ac- 
cess to any philosophical question one may care to raise, and the prob- 
lems need not be carried out any further than the class can stand. 
The writer of this reply, however, considers such a course as merely 
auxiliary. 

Several feel that the introduction through the great literatures 
can best be made in conjunction with the history of philosophy. One 
reply, representative of this conviction, is of such interest and worth 
that I quote from it at length : 

The best "find" in the history of philosophy for me is to begin with 
Oriental literatures, with enough copies of some of the best things in the depart- 
mental library, so that the students can browse and make selections of things they 
like in their notes. The order used is: Confucius, Mencius, Lao Tse, the Vedas, 
Brahmanas Upanishads (the six systems, cursorily, in outline), Buddhism, Persia, 
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Egypt. Then, later, in its proper place, Hebrew literature and Jesus. Among 
the advantages are: a world-view; the possible historic setting of some of the 
Greek conceptions; a larger conception of the continuity of life and thought; 
and, most of all, an escape once for all from the false notion that "philosophy" 
consists in a lot of "systems" just. Philosophy has certainly drawn more 
historically, and does still, from ethics, poetry, religion, and the like than from 
science and logic. Philosophy is man 's attempt to formulate to himself his sense 
of worth (scientific, social, moral, esthetic), or his appreciation of meaning, or 
feeling of reality, and it is better and easier for students to catch first the verities 
in the great literatures of philosophy that are struggling to get themselves said, 
and then to formulate them into systematic statements so far as possible. It is 
a shame to have students break their heads over conceptions and systems and 
imagine that is philosophy the first thing. It is a piece of good luck if they get 
through it all with a taste left for philosophy. 

A representative of one of our larger philosophy departments, 
who thinks that most modern "introductions" are written primarily 
for future special students of philosophy, and that they are apt to 
be too technical for the average student, expresses the desire for a 
source-book of good literary material. With many others who have 
had practical experience with the problem, he feels that the diffi- 
culty is that most of our philosophy is not simple and interesting 
enough ("not literature enough") for the beginning student; while 
most literature is not philosophic enough — or is so diffuse that a be- 
ginner loses sight of the philosophical problem. 

Apart from the objection on the part of some that literature is 
"too thin" to introduce to philosophy with much success, the diffi- 
culty is raised that most of those who affect literature seem to be 
usually devoid of philosophic interest. Another still more impor- 
tant objection is that while it is easy to get students to take literary 
courses in philosophy, they do not produce any adequate preparation 
for more advanced work. 

One's total impression after reading the replies under this head 
is that we have not paid enough attention to the use of the great 
literatures as an auxiliary mode of introduction to evaluate it ade- 
quately, and that here is a field in which some one might do some 
really needful intensive work with regard to both sources and 
methods. 

5. Through Kulturgeschichte. — Several, who prefer a historical 
approach, do not care to narrow the student to the history of tech- 
nical philosophy, but wish vitally to relate that history to Kultur- 
geschichte, i. e., the evolution of science, morality, art, religion, and 
political life, — in short, the history of institutions. This is to pre- 
vent the student from getting the impression that, either historically 
or systematically, "philosophy is simply a clever and surprising 
species of intellectual gymnastics performed in vacuo," and also 
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to lead him to philosophy through familiar highways. Some, who 
do not prefer the history of philosophy at all, or only secondarily, as 
a mode of introduction, nevertheless are convinced that philosophy 
can best be made to emerge from a consideration of the metaphysical 
implications of the history of institutions. Some very thoughtful 
replies were received on this somewhat untried method — replies that 
lead one to feel that, in the right hands, it would be highly successful, 
at least in a supplementary way. In order to give a more detailed 
idea of this method, I quote from the reply of one who has tried it 
and made a success of it in connection with the history of philosophy 
proper : 

This introductory course should deal with the "natural" systems of peoples 
and ages rather than with the "artificial" systems developed by exceptional 
historic thinkers. A recent article in the Journal* describes what I try to 
make my general history of philosophy — a history of the ideals of peoples, their 
origin and significance (a) to the peoples themselves and (6) to succeeding ages 
and peoples, especially to us. I always encourage the point of view of people, 
and even take up their problems for systematic discussion so far as the class 
seem inclined to it and time permits. In general, the relation of philosophical 
movements to the life of the times which produced them needs emphasis in an 
introductory course more than the content (conceptual or doctrinal) of the move- 
ments themselves. I agree with you that the philosophy involved in history is 
the best subject-matter for this introductory course, and have pursued it to such 
an extent in the past that the historical department has sometimes asked what 
I'm teaching my students! I emphasize everything bearing on the history of 
institutions and social organization — science in relation to industry, political 
organization, law, social customs and standards of moral judgment, the medieval 
church, educational devices and methods, historical events such as the wars with 
Philip, the conquests of Alexander, the fall of Eome with barbarian invasions, 
the rise and significance of the Holy Roman Empire, etc., using all the informa- 
tion students gather from other courses — so far as possible. 5 

6. Through the Religious Interest. — The experience of several 
leads them to believe that the best way to a realization of the mean- 
ing of philosophy is through the religious interest. Through this, 
they find, is best reached the life and thinking of the majority. Of 
the six who mention this mode of approach, none rely upon it alone. 
Five combine it with the historic, scientific, and literary approaches. 
One finds that ' ' comparing the religious with the scientific point of 
view creates thinking and forces the student to see the necessity for 
intelligent opinion." 

7. Other Methods. — Two other modes of approach are named. 
Three mention logic without comment and one expresses a preference 

* ' ' An Introduction to Philosophy through the Philosophy in History, ' ' by 
J. W. Hudson, in this Journal, Vol. VII., pp. 569 ff. 

° See also ' ' The Aims of an Introductory Course in Philosophy, ' ' by Edgar 
L. Hinman, in this Journal, Vol. VII., pp. 561 ff., an article in general sympathy 
with the above method. 
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for the problems of sociology as revealing the necessity for a rational 
basis, and epistemology as showing the possibility and character of 
such a basis. Three mention psychology as a desirable prerequisite 
for the introductory course. Several feel that the mode of approach 
depends very largely upon the teacher, or upon the character of the 
students, or upon both. 

An attempt was made by the writer to discover whether those 
who agree concerning the true aim of an introduction course tend 
toward any agreement in method. No such tendency was discern- 
ible, except in the instance of those who find that all the aims 
named are to be reckoned with, in which case the question of ends 
and means was merely relative and a matter of emphasis solely. 

IV. The Use op a Text-book in Introduction Courses 

Only seven of the thirty-five who replied deem a text-book un- 
desirable, and only three of these would rely wholly upon lectures 
and discussions. The other four prefer assigned readings from 
carefully selected sources. One writer objects to the use of a single 
text on the ground that it supplies the student with answers, so that 
he does not do the thinking for himself that is essential to his phi- 
losophizing. One department of a well-known eastern university 
writes that it uses none of the elementary text-books written espe- 
cially for the classroom. 

Those who do rely wholly upon lectures and discussions feel that 
a book of any sort gets in the way of the student's own thinking, 
one suggestion being that the student's own experience is a sufficient 
text to yield him a modicum of first-hand philosophic thinking. 

But the conviction of the majority is unequivocally in favor of 
some kind of text, a conviction which, in general, is based upon 
the feeling that immature students in philosophy need a basis for 
discussion or "center of operations"; that young students are used 
to quite definite tasks and require them; and that the text best 
directs the task and steadies the student's work. One reason given 
in defense of a text is that students are helped by models to imitate 
critically. A number insist that the text should be used only in con- 
nection with sources. Many suggest (what has fortunately become a 
truism) that the text-book be used as a basis not of mere recitation 
but of active discussion. 

It is interesting to note that while the majority are in favor of 
the use of a text-book, over one third of these complain that they 
have found none that is satisfactory, although they have tried a 
number of the more popular introductions. The criticisms are not 
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explicit enough to be of any final value. Some think the current 
text-books too technical; others regard them as "not intelligible and 
concrete enough." One reply suggests what is probably very near 
the truth : that, on account of the nature of the course, each teacher 
Avould have to write his own text-book if he wishes one thoroughly 
satisfactory to himself. One teacher practically follows this sug- 
gestion by conducting the course through the aid of a syllabus in the 
form of questions, which aims to bring the student in contact with 
the sources, to guide his reading, and to prepare him to assist in 
class discussion by suggesting problems. 

V. Conclusion 

First of all, the result of this questionnaire should not be taken 
for more than it purports to be — the more or less off-hand contribu- 
tion of thirty-five teachers of philosophy to a problem so little dis- 
cussed as yet that few have attained to critical convictions on the 
subject. Yet, while the answers give results that obviously are not 
final, they are of immense suggestive value both for those to whom 
the introduction course is a real problem and for those who wish a 
basis for further investigation. We have not yet fully realized how 
much might be gained for philosophy by the active and intelligent 
cooperation of its teachers, although our journals and associations 
are gradually awakening us to the new demands and opportunities 
of conference. 

There are two points upon which most of the replies agree, no 
matter what the emphasis of aim or method: one point relates to a 
pedagogical principle and the other to what philosophy should be 
made to mean to the student. First, most emphasize the imperative 
need of getting at the student's point of view and of making phi- 
losophy emerge from that, instead of from any external ipsissima 
verba. To this end, much emphasis is laid upon generous and wisely 
directed discussion, the subjects of which shall be the problems of the 
class — always these rather than those of the teacher. To this same 
end, we are warned against "talking over the heads of our hearers" 
and are told that the one thing needful pedagogically is close per- 
sonal intercourse between the student and the instructor, in order to 
get at each man's mind and to stimulate him to the formation of a 
critical opinion of his own. Second, the replies emphasize the fact 
that philosophy shall be so taught that we shall avoid the danger of 
making it seem what too often it does seem — a thing of futility, an 
empty speculation. The problems of philosophy are to be made 
real, and for this purpose it is well constantly to refer to the vital 
issues of the present. Thus will philosophy be made a living thing 
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and assume its rightful place as part of the inmost life of him who is 
so fortunate as to find it. 

Jay William Hudson. 
University of Missouri. 



THE NEW REALISM AND THE OLD 1 

THE problems of philosophy fall naturally into four groups: 
(1) Problems of knowing; (2) problems of being; (3) prob- 
lems of acting; (4) problems of feeling. The subjects with which 
these problems deal comprise, respectively, epistemology, metaphys- 
ics, ethics, and esthetics. Epistemology is itself concerned with two 
fairly distinct types of problems: (1) the functional problem of the 
criteria of truth and the way of attaining it; (2) the structural prob- 
lem of the nature of knowledge and the relation of the knower to the 
known. Discussion of the functional problem of epistemology has 
given us such doctrines and attitudes as mysticism, rationalism, em- 
piricism, and pragmatism, which are so many theories as to how we 
should get our knowledge and how we should test its truth. Discus- 
sion of the second or structural problem of epistemology has given 
us the doctrines of naive realism, of dualistic realism, and of subjec- 
tivism, which are so many theories as to the nature of the relation of 
a knower to the objects known. These three epistemological theories, 
or rather types of theory (for there are, as we shall see, several 
variations of each), may be discussed pretty much on their own 
merits and in relative independence not only of metaphysical, 
ethical, and esthetical issues, but even of the epistemological prob- 
lems of the methodological or functional kind. In this paper I shall 
undertake to define the theories of naive realism, dualism, and sub- 
jectivism, as they appear to me, and to show how the difficulties in- 
herent in the first theory have led to the adoption of the second, and 
how that has been given up for the third, the futility of which, in its 
turn, has led to a revival of the first. 

The theory of naive realism is the most primitive of the theories 
under discussion. It conceives of objects as directly presented to 
consciousness and being precisely what they appear to be. Nothing 
intervenes between the knower and the world external to him. Ob- 
jects are not represented in consciousness by ideas; they are them- 
selves directly presented. This theory makes no distinction between 
seeming and being ; things are just what they seem. Consciousness is 
thought of as analogous to a light which shines out through the 

1 Read at the tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, December, 1910. 



